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| am very indebted to Philip Athill for purchasing the drawings, and 
selling them to me. Philip and his associate Tom Edwards were helpful 


in doing basic research. 
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this book. Dale and Ida; their son Bob; their niece Daphne Gemmill all 


pitched in with personal memories of Brian. 
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the Sharf Visitor Center on the campus of MorseLife Rehabilitation. 
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and then writing the Introduction to this book. 
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Morales. Design of this book was entirely the work of Paul Cyr. 
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n February 2013 I purchased a group of fashion drawings by Brian Stone- 
house. He was well known as a British espionage agent during WWII, 
but little known as an artist. 

The drawings were terrific! They were done in the 1950s for clients such as 
Vogue and Elizabeth Arden, 

I discovered that the Imperial War Museum had a group of drawings done in 
1944 and 1945 when Stonehouse was a prisoner in several Nazi concentration 
camps. They also had some documentary material which provided me with a 
basic outline of the artists life. 

I immediately organized an exhibition of the fashion drawings at the Dana 
Farber Cancer Institute in Boston. I planned a publication, but needed more 
documentation on the artist’s life. 

Luckily, I traced Stonehouse further and this lead me to his younger brother 
Dale, and Dale’s wife Ida, and their son Bob. Ina shed in their garden in Bury St. 
Edmonds there were cartons of letters and memorabilia which Brian had kept. 

My London based associate Leslie Verrinder drove to Bury St. Edmonds. 
The family gave me the boxes. The contents were a jumbled mess. Leslie hired 
David Smith to sort the contents by year. In the fall of 2013 I received a well 
organized group of notebooks, and scrapbooks. 

The notebooks filled several book shelves in my office. Now the contents need- 
ed to be read. My assistant Luis Angel Morales was given this job. It took Angel 
roughly five months to read, and to research the contents of the notebooks. 

Brian saved an interesting assortment of incoming correspondence, but 
there was nothing in his own handwriting. While he obviously loved hearing 
from people, he was not himself a very good correspondent. Nevertheless the 
contents of the notebooks and scrapbooks enabled Angel and I to assemble a 
reasonable outline of Brian’s life. 


We are pleased to present the results of our research in this publication. 


Frederic A. Sharf 


June 25, 2014 
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INTRODUCI 


ION: 


Vogue’s New Artist: Brian Stonehouse in Context 


MICHELLE FINAMORE 


“Former British espionage worker on Vogue staff” read 
the dramatic headline in the Herald Journal when one 
of American’s foremost fashion magazines hired Brian 
Stonehouse in 1952. Like many of his generation, Brian’s 
life and career were permanently transformed by his war- 
time experience. The war set in motion his move to the 
United States where he joined a large number of World 
War II era émigré illustrators who were shaping the look 
of fashion in 1950s America. The article also revealed that 
Brian was the first illustrator Vogue had hired in a decade, 
which is worth noting, because he had to have formidable 
skill to enter a field already dominated by accomplished 
and respected illustrators such as René Gruau, Eric, and 
René Bouché. 

Brian’s art competed for page space in the 1950s editions 
of Vogue with several artists whose style was similar, and 
‘whose work is virtually unknown today. 

A group of drawings signed simply Dagmar were the 
work of Dagmar Freuchen, a teacher of fashion illustra- 
tion at the Art Students League. She came to New York 
City from Denmark in 1938, and returned there in the 
early 1970s. 
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Another artist whose work appeared frequently was 
Alfredo Bouret, who signed his drawings Bouret. He was 
born in Mexico. In 1948 he went to Paris to draw for many 
of the well known Paris couturiers. His art was especially 
well known for depicting the “ethnic look” which became 
popular in the 1950s. 

In placing Brian’s fashion work in context, numerous 
questions arise, some which are more easily answered 
than others. Why is Brian not as well known as others il- 
lustrators of his day? He is left out of the standard texts 
on fashion illustration although he did have a notable page 
presence in Vogue. Brian was obviously a talented illustrator 
and his style reflected the look of the era — including the 
work of top fashion artists like René Bouché, René Bouét- 
Willaumez, and Carl Erickson (better known as Eric). 
Yet even after the much-heralded appointment and a rela- 
tively successful career, he never rose to the level of pres- 
tige as his contemporaries. Was it because he was joining 
the ranks of more established illustrators who had deeper 
roots in the industry? Or was it that his work was too simi- 
lar to the other artists and he never developed a distinctive 
Brian style? 


Fig. 1 | Woman in green with blue eyes and pearl necklace. 
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Many of the illustrators in America had left Europe at 
the outbreak of war and very few were directly involved in 
fighting the war, with the exception of René Bouché who 
had worked for the French army before his emigration. 
Brian, however, worked as a British spy in France to aid the 
resistance movement. His cover story was that he was a 
French art student working for Vogue - a story that was 
part fact and part fiction. Brian did indeed have art school 
training, but had never worked for Vogue. In an interesting 
turn of events, however, his “cover,” presaged his eventual 
career path. Brian’s experience (as outlined in Fred Sharf’s 
essay in this book) was traumatic and, although his ersatz 
credentials did not save him from incarceration, his artis- 
tic ability did help him survive the concentration camps; 
he was valued as a portraitist by the Nazi officers, who kept 
him busy making pictures of their wives. 

In New York, Brian joined a large number of World War 
II émigrés who had fled Europe and were transforming 
the worlds of art and design in America. The editors at the 
helms of the major fashion magazines hailed from Russia: 
Alexander Liberman was editorial director of Vogue from 
1943-1961 (also married to famed Russian milliner Tatiana 
du Plessix) and Harpers Bazaars editor Alexey Brodovitch 
left his distinct mark on the look of that magazine from 
1938-1958. Illustrators such as Czech born René Bouché 
left war-torn Europe in 1941 and started working at Ameri- 
can Vogue (p. 14, packer) René Gruau, who found his spot- 
light illustrating the designs of Christian Dior, moved to 
New York after the war and started drawing for Harpers 
Bazaar. When Brian started working with Vogue in 1952, his 
overseas art training and French fluency helped him find a 
place among the ranks of these designers who were bring- 
ing European panache to the American fashion scene. 

Brian’s relatively swift success was partially a result of 
impeccable timing. In addition to his skill as an illustra- 
tor, he came to the United States when the field of fashion 
illustration was in its heyday and was still an integral part 
of magazine editorial coverage. After the stringencies of 
wartime, Americans were ready to re-focus, and indeed 
celebrate, fashion. Paris couture had its triumphant return 
in 1947, with Christian Dior’s much-touted “New Look” 


breathing new life into an industry decimated by the war. 
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Portrait of Brian Stonehouse, 1946. 


The haute couture industry had survived, and America 
very quickly starting taking the lead from Paris once again, 
and opportunities were on the rise. 

Stylistically, Brian’s work characterizes fashion illustra- 
tion of the era in its fluidity, boldly articulated lines, and 
a judicious, yet sweeping, use of color. (see fig. 1 and 2) 
His art most closely resembles illustrators such as René 
Bouét-Willaumez and Eric and some of his Dior dress im- 
ages appear take their cue from René Gruau. Brian’s skill 
at figure drawing and portraiture is obvious; his human 
figures exhibit a flowing line and an assertive mastery of 
the medium. His work for a series of lingerie drawings are 
good examples of that skill - they are starkly elegant and 
beautifully rendered, with a variety of poses, and he em- 
ploys a thoughtful use of contrast to provide balance to 
the composition. There is at least one instance where he 
created drawings of objects for Vogue (in “Christmas Music 
Makers,” December 1952 issue) and these are not as suc- 
cessful as his human forms, appearing somewhat stiff and 


tightly worked. 


Fig. 2 | Model in red dress and white gloves, Published in Vogue, 
January 1953 under the title “Vogue Paris Patterns”. This depicts 
a dress by Paquin. 


There are numerous other similarities between Brian and 
his contemporaries, and his experience is a good case study 
of the state of the profession in the 1940s and 1950s. Brian 
did both editorial work and advertisements and drew a 
range of subjects including men’s, women’s, and children’s 
fashion, as well as innerwear and outerwear. It is difficult 
to know how the advertising contracts transpired but 
one can readily speculate that the work at Vogue probably 
opened up doors for Brian at a place like the design house 


Elizabeth Arden, which was a monthly advertiser in Vogue. 


Fig. 3 | Model in green summer sheath dress, c. 1958. 


Both Eric and René Bouché worked for Arden and indeed, 
all three artists were probably hired because illustration 
style would reflect the editorial content of the magazine, 
which was undoubtedly a pointed marketing strategy. 
Bouché and Eric, who were at the height of their careers, 
almost always signed their work for Arden, and may have 
insisted on credit for their work. Brian, however, was not 
yet a known quantity and not all of his published images 
include his signature. For those that are signed, he took his 
cue from Eric and used a single name “Brian” in cursive, as 


his distinctive stamp. 
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Brian’s pictures exhibit his penchant for single blocks of 
color used for the garment offset by a contrasting swathe 
of color done in with imprecise, loose strokes in the back- 
ground. (see fig. 3) Some of these have the appearance of an 
unfinished sketch, but again, Brian was in good company. 
Both Eric and Bouché employed this technique in the 
19508. Illustrations such as figure 4 demonstrate his agility 
as an illustrator, with an accomplished command of form, 
striking use of color and masterful use of contrasting line 
and shadow to add dramatic effect to the final image. Brian 
also proved himself to be as capable with menswear as wo- 
menswear and seemed to take on more work illustrating 
men’s clothing throughout the 1950s in a column entitled 
“In Vogue for Men.” 

Brian did a series of sketches for a 1954 story on “Vogue 
Patterns from the new Paris collections.” The two-page 
spread importantly showed his black and white sketches 
for Vogue sewing patterns at the top of the page, with black 
and white photographs of the another set of patterns at 
the bottom of the page. The spread can be seen as a tran- 
sitional one, in which illustration is intermixed with pho- 
tography, but eventually photography displaced illustra- 
tion almost entirely. There were, however, a few secondary 
editorial columns that continued to feature hand drawn 


illustration, including “The Shop Hound.” Between 1961 
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and 1962, Brian worked with Vogue editor Jessica Daves 
this column. Daves recognized importance of the rise in 
ready-to-wear and while editorial spreads often focused 
primarily on the creations of the haute couture, the Shop 
Hound was a place for readers to find inspired ready-to- 
wear copies of Christian Dior, Balenciaga, and Pierre Bal- 
main dresses. The rise of such a column was related to a 
lessening of interest in the formality of 1950s couture and 
broader cultural shifts, including the rise of the early 1960s 
youth culture. 

The 1950s has been called “the last great days of fash- 
ion illustration” by some design historians and there are a 
number of reasons for the medium’s demise. Bouché died 
suddenly in 1963 and his death coincided with the mercu- 
rial and dynamic Diana Vreeland taking the reins at Vogue 
magazine. The ensuing de-emphasis on fashion illustration 
and new emphasis on photography had a profound effect 
on the state of the field. Vreeland focused new attention on 
the mods of the era, and the animated pictures of photog- 
raphers such as Richard Avedon were better capturing the 
energy and vitality of what Vreeland termed the “youth- 
quake.” If the situation had been slightly different, it may 
have been an opportunity for more exposure for Brian, but 
there were much larger forces at work and Brian completed 


his last sketch for Vogue for the October 1, 1962 issue. 


Fig. 4 | Model in blue dress with white earings. 
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OPPOSITE: To Captain B. Stonehouse as a remembrance of a very hard 
time. Signed L. Stigler, Darmstadt Germany, 1946. 


BRIAN STONEHOUSE, MBE | 1918-1998 
Artist, Soldier, War Hero, Fashion Illustrator 


FREDERIC A. SHARF 


Brian Julian Warry Stonehouse, MBE was born on the 
Southern coast of England in the town of Torquay on 29 
August 1918. He had an older sister named Marguerite 
known as Margo, and a younger brother Dale. 

His father Thomas Dale Stonehouse was trained as a 
mining engineer. He worked for many years in Wales, and 
then in Guernsey. With the advent of war in 1914 he joined 
the Royal Engineers, rising to the rank of Captain by the 
end of WW/1 in 1918. 

Brian’s mother, Bertha Agnes Warry, known as Bertie, 
came from a prominent Guernsey family. Thomas was the 
love of her life, and she bore him three children without a 
marriage ceremony. He was officially tied up in a loveless 
marriage to a woman who refused to give him a divorce. 
When she finally died in 1938 Thomas and Bertie were 
married. 

After WWI Thomas determined that it was cost ef- 
fective to bring up his family in France where living was 
much less expensive than England. He traveled back and 
forth from various employment opportunities in England 
to his family in France. His children thus became fluent in 
French, an attribute which would play a big part in the life 


of his son Brian. 


In 1932, with a world-wide depression influencing the 
lives of so many people, Thomas decided to bring his fam- 
ily back to England. Britain went off the Gold Standard in 
1932 which lowered the cost of living there. At first they 
moved to the London suburb of Croyden, but in 1934 a bet- 
ter opportunity presented itself to Thomas and the family 
moved to Ipswich. 

Brian had a natural aptitude for drawing. Ipswich had 
a well known art school. Brian enrolled and perfected his 
craft. As early as 1935 he was drawn in particular to fash- 
ion illustration, and by 1938 he was producing very accom- 
plished fashion art. 

Meanwhile, Thomas decided to move his family once 
again, this time about 12 miles away from Ipswich to 
Stowmarket. 

Thomas died there on 31 December 1947; and Bertie 
lived on until succumbing to cancer in March 1963. Margot 
kept the family home until she passed away in 2011. Brian’s 
brother Dale settled nearby in Bury St. Edmunds where he 
lives today with his wife Ida. 

Brian graduated from Ipswich Art School in 1937. He had 
three major interests: his art, his interest in fashion, and a 


yearning for adventure. 
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Ballet Fans (During the first interval.) Sadler’s Wells. 


In 1936 a studio was set up in Ipswich to produce a series 
of animated cartoon films based on the popular cartoon 
strip “Come On Steve”. A well known cartoonist Ronald 
“Carl” Giles came to Ipswich to work on this project. Brian 
worked with Giles. Six ten-minute films were produced, 
but neither Giles or Brian received any credit. 

In 1937 Giles was hired to draw a weekly topical cartoon 
and a daily strip for a left-wing newspaper, Reynolds News. 
Once again Brian became involved. However this work did 
not really address Brian’s fashion interest. He decided to 
seek work in London as a window dresser for a fashion re- 
tail establishment. 

In 1938 Brian moved to London. He took a room in 
Myddelton Square, Finsbury. He drew lifestyle cartoons. 
A typical example, entitled “Ballet Fans-During the First 
Interval, Sadler’s Wells” depicts bored, sophisticates with 


cigarettes —hardly fans. He returned to this aspect of his 
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art, which he called creating “humorous drawings,” during 
his first year of military service. A cartoon entitled “The 
Army-England is Fighting for her Life” shows two bored 
soldiers trying to capture a mouse. Brian was at Kilmar- 
nock Power Station in Scotland. He made copies which 
must have been mailed to friends. 

In 1938 he submitted samples of his art to Harper’ Ba- 
zaar and Vogue. He contacted a family friend, Mrs. James 
Rodney, who was the Editor of Country Life Magazine to see 
if she had any work, or could put in a good word for him 
with the two fashion magazines. At the same time Brian 
was keeping his eye on the international political situation. 
He was fervent in his opposition to Hitler’s Germany, and 
fell out with Giles who seemed to admire what Hitler was 
accomplishing in the years from 1936 to 1939. 

Brian signed up for military service in May 1939 even be- 
fore he would have been conscripted. If he couldn’t pursue 
his art dream, then he would pursue his dream of adven- 
ture. Little did he know where this dream would take him! 

On May 9" 1939 Brian signed up to serve in an Artillery 
Regiment with the Ipswich Territorials. The Territorial 
Army existed side by side with the regular army as a peace 
time backup. However, when the Government decided to 
begin conscription on July 15", Brian was immediately dis- 
charged from the Territorials and signed as a gunner with 
the Royal Artillery. 

When war with Germany was declared on September 
3, 1939 Brian’s regiment was moved north to Scotland. He 
managed to spend most of December 1939 in the Edin- 
burgh Castle Military Hospital recovering from tendon 
problems in one arm. In January 1940 Brian returned to his 
regiment. For the next four months there was no activity, 
the so-called “Phony War.” 

In May 1940 the Allied armies decided to send troops to 
Norway. Narvik was successfully occupied at the end of May. 
Meanwhile the Germans invaded Holland and Belgium. 
Troops were needed to defend France. Narvik was evacuat- 
ed on June 7. Many French soldiers ended up in Glasgow. 
The army needed a soldier who could interpret. Brian’s flu- 
ency in French instantly made him the perfect choice to go 
to Glasgow and interpret for the French soldiers awaiting 


repatriation. 


One of Brian’s sketches 
submitted to Vogue in 1938. 
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“The Army-England is Fighting for her Life”, British Army Cartoon, June 1940. 


In July 1940 Brian’s regiment was sent to the Orkney Is- 
lands to protect the Scapa Flow, a major anchoring base for 
the British navy. It was a boring task. Brian’s artistic talents 
and his fluency in French were both wasted. In the spring 
of 1941 his regiment was moved to Staffordshire. There one 
of Brian’s commanding officers recognized Brian’s frustra- 
tion and offered to find him a posting which could make 
use of his two talents. 

Finally, in October 1941, Brian was sent to London for an 
interview at the War Office. He was told that a new, and 
extremely secret, project had been created in which a man 
was needed who could pass for a Frenchman. It sounded 
like a great adventure. Why anyone thought that a young 
man who stood 6’ 2” in height would ever pass for a native 
Frenchman remains a mystery. Brian signed up, and was 


told to report on January 24, 1942. 
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Brian had signed on to serve in the Special Operations 


Executive (SOE) secret military service. Churchill had 
approved the establishment of SOE on July 22, 1940. The 
objective was to create an elite group of men and women 
who could infiltrate Nazi Europe in order to sabotage, and 
harass the German war effort. These agents would liaison 
with people within each country who seemed willing to 
support subversive activities. Churchill’s final words of 
encouragement upon the establishment of SOE were “Set 
Europe Ablaze.” 

SOE agents were required to go through a grueling series 
of training courses. If, at any point, they felt that the pro- 
gram was unbearable, then they could simply drop out and 
go back to regular army life. SOE had established a series 
of Special Training Schools (STS) in 1941.The schools were 


located in remote, secluded, and inaccessible locations. 


Lieutenant Brian Stonehouse - May 1942. Posing in borrowed civilian 


cloths for false identity documents at 23 years of age. This photo was 
taken at the SOE war office. 


They were referred to by number. Brian began his training 
in January 1942 at STSs5, Wanborough Manor, near Guildford. 
Everyone spoke only French. The program there emphasized 
physical fitness and basic weapons training. Upon satisfac- 
tory completion of this program, Brian was promoted to Sec- 
ond Lieutenant in the British Army on January 19, 1942. 

On January 24 Brian found himself at STS25A, a remote 
house in the Western Highlands of Scotland. Here the pro- 
gram trained the agents for guerilla warfare, and for such 
clandestine actions as blowing up key bridges. 

Having successfully survived his first month as an SOE 
agent, Brian was sent on February 14, 1942 to STS51; 
Fullshaw Hall, Cheshire. For five successive days the group 
was taken to Ringway Airfield, near Manchester, where 
they learned how to parachute. Airborne attacks were a 


relatively new form of warfare, and the British were well 


behind the Germans in basic knowledge of parachute con- 
struction and usage. The first Airborne Division was cre- 
ated in July 1940; the troops were trained for months to 
parachute from planes. Brian was given five days. 

On February 20 Brian parachuted out of an outdated 
Whitely bomber into Tatton Park, Manchester. He was 
then told to go home for two weeks rest. On March 9" 
he reported to STS 52 for the most important, and the 
most time consuming portion of his training. He would 
be trained as a wireless operator; he would need to learn 
Morse code; he would need to develop a fluency in quickly 
changing real words into code, and then speedily transmit- 
ting his message from a secret location in Vichy France 
back to London. Brian spent three months at STS 52. 

The three months spent at STS 52, Thames Park, Ox- 
fordshire, were also devoted to transforming Brian into a 
believable French art student. He was give a cover name, 
Michel Chapuis, and a wireless operator code name, Ce- 
lestin. He needed to be correctly outfitted. SOE had their 
own factories for the manufacturing of appropriate cloth- 
ing. The factories knew that incorrect stitching, or place- 
ment of buttons in the wrong locations, could quickly give- 
away an agent’s identity under interrogation. 

Agents needed to be outfitted with identity cards and 
ration coupons, documentation created in SOE printing 
facilities. Since Brian was to be a wireless operator, the key 
item was the container which held his wireless equipment. 
SOE had a Camouflage Section which expertly built a suit- 
case which looked like an artist’s paint box, in accordance 
with his new identity. SOE had developed a Bz suitcase ra- 
dio which contained all necessary equipment to receive and 
to send messages. The so-called Suitcase Wireless Set (Bz) 
was developed early in 1942. The Production Unit which 
made these was staffed by 25 people. The infrastructure of 
SOE grew rapidly from 1942 onwards. 

Brian’s paint box radio set was 18” wide by 13” high by 6.5” 
deep. While it weighed less than 2olbs it was not the easiest 
item to carry around every day as an SOE agent. Operating 
wireless telegraphy (W/T) in enemy territory was danger- 
ous. A large number of SOE agents in various countries oc- 
cupied by the Germans were captured within three months. 


Among agents the W/T agents were nicknamed “pianists”. 
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Brian (alias Michel Chapuis), Lyon, August, 1942. 


On June 18, 1942 Brian was sent home for a ten day leave. 
He had completed all aspects of his training in less than 
six months and was ready for an assignment. He was once 
again promoted. On June 28 he was a full Lieutenant. He 
had looked on these months of training as a “schoolboy ad- 
venture.” In an interview recorded in July 1987 he did not 
recall being worried until the day of his drop into Vichy 
France when he suddenly wondered why he had agreed to 
be part of this project. 

On June 29, 1942 Brian was picked up in a limousine, giv- 
en a celebration dinner, and driven to RAF Tempsford air- 
field. It was customary for every agent to be given a lethal 
tablet to be used if captured (the agent’s choice). He took 
off in an old Whitely bomber with a Polish crew. He was 
outfitted in a standard Type X parachute. The plane devel- 
oped communication problems as they reached France so 


they returned to England. 
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In southern France, (possibly Lyon) posing as a French civilian - art 


student, 1942. 


OnJune 30" the routine was the same. However, this time 
the plane successfully reached the assigned location, and 
early in the morning of July 1 Brian was dropped “blind” 
one mile north of Loches. “Blind” meant that there was no 
reception committee; in addition his radio was caught in 
a tree. His first few days in France were taken up with the 
need to retrieve the radio without creating a scene. 

Brian would spend nearly four months functioning as 
an SOE agent in Vichy France. SOE had organized the oc- 
cupied countries of Europe into a series of networks. Each 
network was lead by an organizer. The organizer recruited 
his followers and planned their actions. The role of orga- 
nizer was a male role. 

Each organizer had a wireless operator, another male 
role, and a courier, a female role. The courier would travel 
between the organizer and the wireless operator conveying 
messages which needed transmission to London. Women 


were best at this job, since there were so many women in 


Vichy France (the male population had gone to war) that 
they could travel without arousing suspicion. 

Brian was assigned to the network known as “Ventrilo- 
quist” The organizer of this network, Philippe de Vome- 
court, was based in Limoges. After retrieving his paint box, 
Brian discovered that he had been sent with June ration 
books which obviously would not enable him to buy food 
in July. He existed for two weeks on peaches stolen from 
farms. In mid-July he traveled by train from Loches to Li- 
moges, and tracked down de Vomecourt, a French aristo- 
crat who operated under his code name “Gauthier”. His 
peach diet had left Brian sick with dysentery, but Gauthier 
did not care. Brian was sent to work in Lyon under another 
organizer known as “Joseph”, once again traveling by train. 
An American SOE agent, Virginia Hall, nursed Brian back 
to health in Lyon. Brian moved freely in and around Lyon. 
Life seemed normal. The French people accepted living 
with shortages of food and clothing. Brian was told to send 
any messages from crowded places. 

The Nazis had left Vichy France alone for all of 1941 and 
the first six months of 1942. By autumn 1942 the German 
military situation in Russia and in North Africa looked 
bleak. Hitler decided to take control of Vichy France. On 
November 11,1942 his army marched in and all of France 
was unified under Nazi control. One symbol of the change 
in Vichy France was the arrival in October 1942 of Klaus 
Barbie, the notorious “Butcher of Lyon”. He was deter- 
mined to implement the “final solution.” 

Brian’s work in Lyon brought him into close contact with 
Denise Bloch who worked as courier for Joseph. She wor- 
ried about Brian. She felt he was too young, and possibly 
homesick. She noticed he was often careless in crowds, 
speaking suddenly in English. She felt his French was not 
good enough. She often carried his sketchbook from which 
he was never parted. In London, Brian’s messages were not 
received clearly. The joke at Grendon Hall, Buckingham- 
shire where messages were received from agents all over 
Europe was that agent “Celestin” should have kept to his 
art, and stayed away from W/T work. 

Brian’s work as an SOE agent came to a sudden con- 
clusion on October 24, 1942. While he knew he should 


transmit from crowded places to make it difficult for the 


Gestapo to find him, he got careless and decided to use a 
remote chateau in the village of Feyzin on the outskirts of 
Lyon as a base. The Gestapo was clever in triangulating the 
source of wireless messages, and the pressure to bring Vi- 
chy France into compliance with the lifestyle of all Nazi 
occupied countries was intense in the fall of 1942. 

Brian made another mistake on the morning of October 
24, 1942: he transmitted for three hours. The combination 
of a remote location and a lengthy transmission made it 
very easy for the Gestapo to find him, and arrest him. He 
told them he was a French art student who worked in the 
fashion industry submitting drawings to Vogue. His courier 
Blanche Charlot was also arrested. They were incarcerated 
at Petit Depot de St. Jean, a prison in Lyon. 

Brian’s name for the Lyon prison is not correct. The Ge- 
stapo prison in Lyon was better known as Montluc, a mili- 
tary prison built by the French in 1921. It was used by the 
Gestapo as a prison, and interrogation center. Brian and 
Blanche were in this prison for two weeks, awaiting trans- 
fer to a larger prison in the city of Castres. 

Castres was located between Toulouse and Montpelier. 
The prison was described by one inmate as “ancient ... it 
was a gloomy building with massive walls.” Brian remained 
there for three weeks. Blanche was able to escape and 
make her way back to England. She remained in contact 
with Brian for the rest of her life. 

Early in December 1942 Brian was sent north to Fresnes 
Prison, on the outskirts of Paris. This was the second larg- 
est prison in France. It was constructed between 1895 and 
1898 in what was then a radical design: cells extended cross- 
wise from a central corridor. Brian was put into solitary 
confinement. Conditions at Fresnes under the Nazis were 
horrific. Torture was common; food was terrible. Brian was 
taken on a regular basis for interrogation at the Gestapo 
headquarters in Paris. He continued to maintain his iden- 
tity as a French art student. 

Finally, the Gestapo had completed their interrogation, 
and on Christmas Eve (December 24") 1942 he was told he 
would be shot as a spy. The Gestapo interrogator who con- 
veyed the bad news was Arnold Schneider. Brian never for- 
got this man, or his message. They were destined to meet 


again, but under very different circumstances. 
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Brian remained in Fresnes Prison for the first ten 
months of 1943. He was frequently transported to Gestapo 
Headquarters on Avenue Foch in Paris, where he would be 
tortured and interrogated. SOE spys were the special re- 
sponsibility of Abwehr, the intelligence branch of the Nazi 
military. Brian recalled going to their building on Rue de 
Soussaies for interrogation before Abwehr was moved to 
Avenue Foch. Abwehr and Gestapo were both branches of 
the vaunted SS which took orders directly from Himmler. 

At some point during 1942 Brian was branded NN by 
the Gestapo. This was a simple abbreviation for the words 
Nacht und Nebel, or night and fog, The Nacht und Nebel 
Decree was issued by Hitler himself on December 7, 1941. 
This was meant to be a punishment even worse than be- 
ing executed. Men branded NN would be worked to death, 
and then their presence on earth would be eradicated. 
Their families would never know what became of them. 

Anyone who was deemed to be a threat to German secu- 
rity, such as the members of SOE, was branded NN once 
they were captured. Brian maintained his cover as a French 
artist for some period of time after his capture, but ulti- 
mately, faced with the NN branding, he decided to make it 
known that he was an officer in the British Army. As such 
his family would be notified in the event of his demise. 

On October 23,1943 Brian was transferred from Fresnes 
Prison to a concentration camp in the German city of Saar- 
brucken. He arrived there on the 24" in company with Pat 
O'Leary. Tom Groome, and John Hopper. They were placed 
in One compartment in a train with all windows secured 
by iron bars. They traveled overnight, each man clutching 
a Red Cross parcel containing food. When they arrived 
at the Saarbrucken train station they were told to board 
waiting trucks for the 30 minute journey to Neue Bremm. 

Neue Bremm was a torture camp where prisoners not 
destined for extermination were literally beaten into sub- 
mission. Upon getting down from the truck Brian and his 
three friends were treated to a three hour run around the 
camp pond. Many prisoners could not complete the run 
and were savagely beaten. Then all men were shaved; all 
body hair was removed. Finally an ice-cold shower and a 
man with a pot of brown disinfectant which was brushed 


onto each body. They were housed in a wooden hut, with 
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bunk beds; the beds were covered by a filthy straw mat- 
tress. Brian bunked in above Pat. 

Early in December 1943 Brian and his new set of pals 
were moved from Saarbrucken to Mauthausen, a camp in 
Austria on the Danube River near Linz. The journey by 
train took three days. The food en route consisted of a few 
pieces of black bread and two slices of sausage per person! 
They reached the train station at 1 AM, and then marched 


one mile to the camp. Brian later recalled this experience: 


“Kilometer after kilometer up through country lanes, 
past silent farmhouses, we climbed until we were 
completely exhausted, hardly able to go a step further. 
Turning a corner suddenly we saw on the dark skyline 


a long line of floodlit buildings. It was the most im- 


pressive and terrorizing sight I have ever seen.” 


Drawing by Felicks Topolski showing the conditions of the Concentration 
Camps and how prisoners looked after one another. 


The reception at Mauthausen mirrored the reception at 
Neue Bremm. The ice cold shower; the removal of all body 
hair; and finally a new outfit.-thin cotton uniform designed 
to take away any individuality. 

Shortly after his arrival at Mauthausen Brian and Tom 
Groome were selected to be moved to yet another camp in 
the Vienna suburb of Wiener Neudorf. At this camp they 
would work on manufacturing engines for the Luftwaffe. 
This assignment ended in March 1944 and Brian returned 
to the base camp at Mauthausen. 

Brian was befriended at Mauthausen by an SS guard who 
had been well treated by the British as a prisoner of war in 
World War I. When the guard discovered that Brian was 
an artist he assigned Brian to do portraits of guards and 
their wives. He also gave Brian an easy assignment in the 
kitchen. At Mauthausen Brian met another SOE officer 
Bob Sheppard who would become a lifelong friend. 

The routine at Mauthausen started each day with a large 
bell which woke up the camp at 6 AM. The prisoners then 
rushed to the washroom and prepared for a roll call at 7 
AM. Work in the granite quarries start at 7:30 AM and 
ended at 5:30 PM with a brief break for lunch. The gran- 
ite quarries at Mauthausen were the site of the infamous 
“Stairs of Death,” —186 steps from the quarry floor to the 
top. The prisoners were required to carry rough hewn 
blocks of granite up the stairs, one prisoner ahead of an- 
other. If anyone could not make it, and fell, this produced a 
terrible domino effect down the stairs. 

After the work day there was an opportunity for prison- 
ers to meet in the courtyard to converse. The five British 
officers became friends; they made each other laugh; they 
looked after any man who fell ill. In June 1944 the five of- 
ficers moved once more, this time nursing their friend Tom 
Groome who had contracted typhoid fever. After another 
arduous journey they arrived at Struthof-Natzweiler, the 
only concentration camp on French soil, located in Alsace- 
Lorraine. They immediately got Tom into the infirmary, 
and nursed him back to health. 

Natzweiler was a camp for male prisoners. It was an exter- 
mination camp. Brian and his band of merry British officer 
prisoners organized performances, with songs written by the 


prisoners, and performances by prisoners on Sundays. Even 


the guards enjoyed Brian’s events. Each performer received 
payment in a color paper money which could be redeemed for 
food. The British officer team seemed to tolerate camp life. 

On July 6, 1944 Brian noticed a group of four well dressed 
women being marched across the camp. They had no way of 
knowing that they were marching towards the crematorium. 
They died that night. Brian believed that they were SOE 
agents, and he stored their images in the back of his mind. 

In early September the guards were told to evacuate the 
camp. American and British troops were fighting their way 
north from Marseille to the Vosges Mountains in which 
Natzweiler camp was situated. Brian, Pat, Tom, Bob and 
Johnny were given responsibility for organizing the depar- 
ture of the prisoners in groups of 1000. The train ride to 
the next camp would take three miserable days. They ar- 
rived at Dachau on September 10" 1944. 

Dachau was located 12 miles north of Munich. The camp 
had been constructed in 1933 to house political enemies of 
the new Nazi regime. The camp was built to accommodate 
10,000 prisoners; by the time Brian arrived the prisoner 
population stood at 35,000. Rations were meager; men 
were deliberately starved to death to make room. The camp 
was a breeding ground for disease. Early in 1945 a typhoid 
epidemic was reaching new heights. Pat O’Leary decided 
that it was time for the prisoners to organize. The Inter- 
national Prisoners Committee was born from the despera- 
tion of Dachau. Pat recruited men from various countries. 

Slowly the IPC was able to assemble weapons. When 
Dachau was finally liberated on April 29" in the late after- 
noon the IPC played a crucial role in keeping order among 
the prisoners. Brian Stonehouse managed to survive three 
prisons in France, and five Nazi concentration camps. How 
did he do this? His talent as an artist certainly helped. His 
bonding with four other British officers was perhaps the 
most crucial reason. Bob Sheppard traveled to London 
with Brian early in May 1945 and explained their survival 
in an interesting way. He told interviewers at RAF Lyne- 
ham in Wiltshire that he had made a distinction between 
the real world (which he had left behind) and the unreal 
world, which he called the “abnormal world.” In the abnor- 
mal world starvation, disease, torture, dead bodies were all 


simply part of daily life. 
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Sketch of Dachau crematorium by Brian Stonehouse following liberation 


30, 1945. 
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Vera Atkins and Maurice Buckmaster met Bob and Bri- 
an at RAF Lyneham airfield in Wiltshire. Bob and Brian 
wore American army boots, with their trousers tucked into 
them. They had styled their landing attire with yards of 
blue silk dotted with white, taken the cloth from a work. 
shop at Dachau. The colorful cloth served as their scarves 
and celebrated their freedom. Both men were tall and lean. 
Both men’s heads were close-shaven. They were taken by 
car to London for a debriefing. Brian then returned to 
Stowmarket where on May 8", 1945 he celebrated VE Day 
with his family. 

After this celebration the army sent Brian to the Queen 
Alexandra Military Hospital in St. Albans. He had con- 
tracted tuberculosis while in the various concentration 
camps. He needed three weeks of treatment. After recov- 
ering Brian was trained to serve in the British Army of the 
Rhine (BAOR as it was commonly known). He was posted 
to Lubbecke on the Rhine in the fall of 1945 and promoted 
to Captain. There he met Major Harry Haller, an American 
officer assigned to describe the Occupation to the Ameri- 
can public. Brian told Harry his harrowing wartime expe- 
rience, and Harry decided it would make good copy. In a 
press release he described Brian as “the most interesting 
guy I ever met in overseas service.” 

Harry arranged for Brian to be invited on November 
8, 1945 for a social visit with General Eisenhower at his 
headquarters in Frankfurt. Eisenhower’s headquarters was 
located in the IG Farben Building, designed by the Ger- 
man architect Hans Poelzig in 1928. When the building 
was completed in 1930 it was the largest office building in 
Europe. After the war the building was taken over by the 
US Army. It was finally returned to the German Govern- 
ment in 1995. The building was then renamed in honor of 
the architect, and is thus known today as the Poelzig Build- 
ing. Kay Summersby, the General’s right hand person, de- 
scribed the building as a “small city in itself.” 


“Tt was very elegant-lots of marble and fountains and 
indoor flower gardens, great curving staircases and 
very luxurious offices. Several tennis courts could have 
been fitted into Ike’s office. Bouquets of fresh spring 


flowers were placed in our offices every day.” 


Portrait of Brian in uniform before becoming MBE. 


Such was the premises in which Brian met General 
Eisenhower. The General had been briefed about Bri- 
an’s wartime service, and was especially interested in 
the fact that the Nazis had branded Brian “Nacht und 
Nebel.” When Brian was shown in to Eisenhower's 
office the General rose, held out his hand, and with a big 
smile said “What I’d like to know is why weren’t you shot?” 

After some conversation, Brian was given a photo of the 
General which he signed “To Captain Brian Stonehouse 
with congratulations upon his safe completion of one of 
the most amazing experiences of the war.” 

England honored Brian on November 15, 1945 for his 
service to the country by awarding him a Membership in 
the Order of the British Empire. For the rest of his life the 
initials MBE could follow his name. 

In December 1945 Vera Atkins sent Brian photos of four 
female SOE agents. She believed they had been executed 
at Natzweiler. Brian was asked to think back to July 6, 1944 
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Liberation Party in Frankfurt. Brian admiring his Eisenhower Photograph, April 28, 1946. 


and recall the faces of the four women he had observed 
marching to the crematorium. He sent back sketches. One 
was a perfect match; one was a likely match. Vera was able 
to close her file on these women. 

Brian was especially useful to the occupation forces in 
interrogating former Nazi concentration camp person- 
nel, and as a witness at the numerous trials taking place 
in Germany. While worldwide attention was focused on 
the International Military Tribunal at Nuremberg, where 
the Nazi big shots were tried, which opened in November 
1945, there were other tribunals taking place at or close to 
the former concentration camps. 

On March 25, 1946 Brian was ordered to get to Dachau 
to testify at the trial there. On April 13" he toured the for- 
mer camp, accompanied by his sketchbook. Later in April 


he wrote to his father that he was too busy to attend a first 
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anniversary celebration of the camp liberation at Dachau. 
Instead he needed to prepare to attend the Neue Bremm 
trials at Baden-Baden which would start on May 13". 

Brian did attend this trial, which actually took place in 
Rastatt. He made numerous sketches which are now in the 
collection of the Imperial War Museum, London. He hoped 
that this trial would end his military career. He was sched- 
uled to be demobilized on June 15", 1946. He was planning to 
spend the month of July with Harry on the Riviera, and then 
travel to visit Harry’s family in the United States in the fall. 

However, the British army was loath to let Brian leave 
Germany where he was so important to the process of 
bringing former Nazis to justice. He was officially demobi- 
lized in July 1946, but remained in Germany until Septem- 
ber. Photographs show Brian dressed in civilian clothing in 


September 1946. 


While serving as an interrogator in September 1946 in Dam- 
stadt, Germany a man walked into his office over a period of 
several days. The man sat with his face down. On the third 
day Brian asked the man to look him in the eyes. Much to 
his surprise he found himself looking into the eyes of Arnold 
Schneider, the very man who had tormented Brian in Paris in 
1942, and who had sentenced Brian to be shot as a spy. 

Brian was told by the base commander he could execute 
Schneider, and was given a pistol to finish the job. Brian re- 
fused this assignment, and carried on the interview. When 
asked afterwards why he had refused, he said simply that 
he bore no malice to the Germans. He had drawn down the 
curtain on this part of his life. 

The trials at Nuremberg ended on August 31, 1946. Sen- 
tences were announced on September 30". Brian was no 
longer needed in Germany. He was finally free to move on 
with his life. 

In October 1946 Brian was in England preparing for his 
trip to the United States. His friend Harry had pulled some 
strings to get Brian an air ticket in November. 

Brian flew from London to New York on November 22", 
landing at LaGuardia Airport on November 23". He was 
one of 28 passengers on American Overseas Airlines. This 
airline ran daily service back and forth between London 
and New York. When this service started they used the 
DC, Skymaster, a four engine propeller plane. In the early 
fall of 1946 when Brian flew they began service on a larger 
more comfortable plane, the Lockheed Constellation, af- 


fectionately known as the “Connie.” 


“Poetical Justice!!” Brian interrogates Arnold Schneider at the 
interrogation office in Darmstadt, September 1946. 
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Brian Stonehouse portrait in uniform after being demobilized. 


Taken in Paris 1946. 


The route took Brian from London to Shannon Airport, 
Ireland, and then to Gander. Newfoundland. At each air- 
port there was a brief stop to refuel. Finally, after a 16 hour 
trip, the plane arrived at LaGuardia. Brian had a six month 
visa to visit his cousin Professor Chalmers Laughlin Gem- 
mell (1901-1982), a distinguished faculty member at the 
University of Virginia Medical School. 

The professor had married into Brian’s family, on his 
mother’s side, when he was a student at Cambridge Uni- 
versity in 1938. The Gemmills had one child, a daughter 
named Daphne. She was a baby when Brian first met her in 
1946. She grew up to be a lifelong friend of Brian. 

The Manifest submitted to U.S.A. Customs stated that 
Brian stood 6’2” in height; he carried $50.00 in American 
cash; he had a prepaid train ticket to Charlottesville, Vir- 
ginia; and his profession was “artist.” While the visit to the 
Gemmill family was the ostensible reason for Brian’s trip, 
the real reason was to visit his friend Major William Harry 
Haller, Jr. 
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Portrait of Daphne Gemmill by Brian Stonehouse. D 
26 


his New York city studio. 


Harry Haller (left), Brian (right), and Friends at a social gathering. 


The Hallers were an old Maryland family with roots 
in 17" century America. They had resided in Frederick, 
Maryland since 1662. Harry had graduated from Princeton 
University in 1934 with honors. While at college he was 
the theatre critic for the Princeton newspaper. After col- 
lege Harry moved in the most elite circle of social life both 
in Washington, DC and in New York City. He planned to 
open doors for Brian as a society portrait painter. His of- 
fice was in the Pentagon where he worked for the Civil Af- 
fairs Division of the War Department. 

The society columns of Washington newspapers report- 
ed the arrival of Captain Brian Stonehouse as house guest 
for the Haller family for the 1946 Christmas season. Harry’s 
sister Monica was also in residence, having taken vacation 
time from her job as a social worker in New York City. Soon 
after New Year’s Day 1947 Brian and Harry rented rooms 
in Marbury House, Georgetown, across the Potomac River 


from the Capital in Washington. Brian began to paint por- 


traits. His clients were members of local society and Ameri- 
can Army officers. Harry arranged the appointments. 

In February 1947 Brian and Harry joined their friend 
Rankin Roberts at his Palm Beach house. Brian was in the 
process of completing a portrait of Rankin for his moth- 
et Dorothy’s Chicago home. Brian quickly established a 
thriving portrait business with Harry’s assistance. Within 
a year his clients included stars of stage and screen such as 
Jose Ferrer, Tallulah Bankhead, and Helen Hayes. 

In the fall of 1947 Brian received word that his father’s 
health was failing. He left New York’s LaGuardia airport 
on the afternoon of December 2" and arrived in London 
at 10 PM on December 3". Bad weather had delayed the 
final leg of his journey from Shannon to London. His fa- 
ther passed away on December 31, 1947. Brian stayed on 
for the month of January. He returned to New York on the 
Queen Elizabeth, traveling in cabin class in February 1948. 


He now had an American visa good for six years. 
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Meanwhile, Harry had arranged for Brian to exhibit his 
art in the Art Gallery of the Playhouse Theatre. Opening 
night was scheduled for April 27, 1948. Washington society 
attended. Mrs. Harry Truman, and her daughter Margaret 
attended. The Art Gallery was on the lower level, adjacent 
to the theatre lounge. 

Primarily, Brian exhibited the portraits painted since his 
arrival in Washington. However, he did manage to include 
five drawings which he had set down on paper on April 30, 
1945, just prior to his departure. A review of the exhibition, 
entitled “Horrors of Infamous Nazi Camps”, mislead the 
public as to the contents of Brian’s exhibit, but did manage 


to point out the most poignant pieces: 


“Nothing in the vibrant colors of the portraits of lo- 
cal bigwigs and socialites by Brian Stonehouse gives 
the slightest hint of the stark horrors he has seen. In 
a little group of five charcoal drawings the grim story 
is told in all its shocking detail ... the drawings were 
made in the crematorium at Dachau on April 30, 1945 


and show corpses stacked high atop each other ...” 


The Washington Post reported that Brian shared a “tiny 
apartment in Georgetown with Major Harry Haller”... 
There was a portrait of the Major in his military uniform, 
with decorations, prominently on view in the exhibition. 

In his spare time Brian worked on a manuscript de- 
scribing his wartime experiences. He decided to write it 
as a diary of a fictional character. He contacted men who 
had shared these years with him, but few were willing to 
revisit that time of their life. His friend Bob Sheppard 
did provide a 24 page handwritten account. Brian circu- 
lated an outline of his proposed book to several New York 
publishers. They all agreed that the content was inter- 
esting. They advised Brian to seek the assistance of an 
experienced writer. 

At the end of 1949 Brian and Harry decided to give up their 
Georgetown apartment and move to New York City. They 
took up residence in January 1950 at 245 East 72 Street. 
Harry continued to live there with Brian until 1956, commut- 
ing by air to his work in Washington. Brian continued to live 


there until he returned to England in January 1979. 
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Candid photograph of Brian and Tallulah Bankhead. 


They rented a one bedroom apartment in the back of the 
building, apartment 17F. The building was built in 1930 by 
the well known New York developers Bing and Bing. The 
exterior of the building was stylishly trimmed with Art 
Deco motifs. The entrance lobby was small. There were 
21 floors, plus a penthouse. There were six units to a floor. 
Brian and Harry probably paid $80.00 in rent each month. 

The building is located between Third and Second Av- 
enue, but closer to Second..This was not a fashionable up- 
per East Side location. The Third Avenue Elevated created 
a barrier between stylish addresses west of Third, and in- 
expensive addresses east of Third. In 1955 the city decided 
to demolish the Third Avenue Elevated. The job was com- 
pleted in February 1956. Developers then began to buy 
properties east of Third Avenue. 

Tenants in Brian’s time would have been older, retired 
people. Many had lived there since the building had been 
built. Brian enjoyed living there. Tenants referred to him as 
“Captain.” None of them knew about his wartime experi- 


ences. His presence in Washington was missed. 


Brian revealing his client’s portrait. Washington DC, 194 
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Self portrait on outside of Christmas card, 1952. 


Brian Stonehouse came to the United States to paint por- 
traits. He was immediately attracted to the style of wealthy 
women who came to sit for their portrait. In addition to 
capturing their face, and insight to their personality, he ac- 
curately depicted their fashionable attire, including their 
jewelry. He moved to New York City where the market for 
portraits was much larger. 

His portraits came to the attention of Jessica Daves, the 
fashion editor at Vogue. She moved in the same social world 
as Brian’s sitters. When she became editor-in chief at Vogue 
in 1952 she decided to hire Brian as a fresh face in the field 
of Fashion illustration. She believed that his talent as a por- 
trait artist would easily transition into a talent for depict- 
ing fashion. 

In August 1952 New York newspapers announced that 
Brian had been hired by Vogue as a staff illustrator. One 
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headline read “Former British Espionage Worker on Vogue 
Staff” In Washington a newspaper reported on his first 


Vogue spread: 


“Brian Stonehouse, the tall, handsome portrait paint- 
er, who recently deserted the Georgetown ranks of 
eligible bachelors now has switched his talents to high 
fashion pages of demurely chic ladies, all blondes ...” 


Walter Winchell, who loved reporting New York gossip, wrote: 


“The current Vogue introduces their first new artist in 


over a decade .... He is a handsome, young Englishman.” 


Brian moved seamlessly from being a portrait painting 
star in Washington to being a star of the New York fash- 
ion scene. The ten year period from the summer of 1952 to 
the fall of 1962 were golden years for Brian. He no longer 
needed the access to fashionable people which Harry had 
provided. Now these people flocked to him. His date book 
was filled with invitations to black-tie dinner parties. The 
United Nations gave him a courtesy pass. He became part 
of New York Cafe Society. 

Brian’s tenure at Vogue coincided precisely with the ten- 
ure of the magazine’s fourth editor-in-chief Jessica Daves. 
She liked to run articles which told a story. She realized the 
new trend towards ready-to-wear which was fashionable. 
She liked Brian and gave him steady assignments. 

In January 1953 Jessica sent Brian on the first of many as- 
signments which required travel. Since fashionable people 
tended to go to Florida on winter vacations she sent Brian 
to Sarasota. A newspaper in Sarasota covered his presence 
there in a story published January 28, 1953. They paid spe- 
cial attention to his British MBE award, and told their 
readers that he had earned this for “distinguished service” 
in World War II. 

Vogue was fortunate to have the services of two of the 
best fashion illustrators of the twentieth century,— Carl 
Erickson, known simply as Eric, and Rene Bouché. They 
tended to get the juicy feature stories, and left many fringe 
assignments to Brian. However, the exposure in Vogue lead 


Brian to all the major fashion retailers in New York City. 
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Brain’s sketch of a fashionable Florida couple made on a 1953 trip to 


Sarasota Florida. 


His drawings began to appear regularly in ads for Saks Fifth 
Avenue, for B. Altman, for Lord & Taylor and for Gimbels. 
He developed a close association with Elizabeth Arden for 
whom he worked until the early 1980s. 

He was a financial success in this golden decade. He 
could afford a separate studio where he worked without in- 
terruption. This studio was located in a townhouse on the 
Upper East Side. His clients would send the garments to be 
illustrated; he was told the general layout which the client 
wanted. Hiring models was the responsibility of the artist; 
posing the models to accommodate the prescribed layout 
was also the responsibility of the artist. It was important 
for the garment to be shown at the best exposure. 

Brian did not socialize with the other fashion artists, but 
he did tend to make friends with his models. The models 
which Brian selected worked for all the top illustrators. 


Stonehouse had a keen eye for gloves, hats and especially jewelry. 


The other artists heard about Brian from the models. They 
loved working with the tall, handsome, debonair English- 
man. He treated his models with a special kindness. A few 
of them, like Pauline Thomas, became part of his world for 
several decades. 

In 1956 Brian’s close association with Harry Haller end- 
ed. Harry had a drinking problem, and spent the rest of his 
life in and out of hospitals. He stayed in touch with Brian 
regularly. 

Brian celebrated his birthday on August 29, 1956 without 
Harry, but with the company of two attractive single wom- 
en who remained close to him for the rest of his life. Trude 
Kadisch (1920-1992) was almost exactly Brian’s age. She re- 
sided at 19 East 834 Street. Sasha Gringuth was a bit older, 
and resided in Washington, D.C. The threesome dined at 
the fashionable nightclub El Chico in Sheridan Square. 
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Trude, Brian and Sasha. Celebrating Brian’s birthday at El Chico, New York City, August 29"",1956. 


Brian began to socialize with the Italian journalist Furio 
Colombo (1931-2008). Colombo wrote for the New York 
Times, and the New York Review of Books. He would later 
be a guest lecturer at Colombia University, and ultimately 
went on to a successful political career in Italy. 

Colombo introduced Brian to a world of wealthy, styl- 
ish aristocratic Italians. Count Rodolfo Crespi (1924-1985), 
known to his friends as Rudi, and his wife Consuelo, who 
was always on the International Best Dressed List, were 
among the most prominent members of this group. Duke 
Fulco di Verdura (1898-1978), the leading society jeweler, 
was another one of this group. Brian had always been at- 
tracted to beautiful clothing, and stylish jewelry. His work 
for Vogue meant that these were ingredients of his everyday 
life. Now he actually socialized with the people who wore 
the items he had always depicted. 

In 1957 anewstar in this world arrived in New York, — A fde- 
ra Fonda who had married the actor Henry Fonda on March 
10, 1957. Soon after her arrival she came to Brian’s studio to 
pose for a portrait. This portrait had been commissioned by 


the Metropolitan Opera Company as part of a series of such 
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portraits which Brian created to be used for program covers. 
Among his previous sitter were Sophia Loren, her husband 
Carlo Ponti, and the actor Richard Burton. 

The session with Afdera began on a sour note. He asked 
her to put on some makeup which would highlight her fa- 
cial features for him; she refused. For some minutes the 
session proceeded in silence. By the time the portrait was 
complete, Brian and Afdera were good friends. 

Countess A fdera Franchetti Fonda was born in 1931 into a 
wealthy Italian Jewish family whose roots went back to the 
18" century. Her adventurous father was a Baron. She met 
Fonda in Italy while he was filming War and Peace with Au- 
drey Hepburn and Mel Ferrer. She and Fonda established 
their New York home in a townhouse on East 74" Street. 
Her home became a social mecca for famous people. 

Brian was frequently invited to dinner parties in the 
Fonda mansion. The women wore evening gowns, adorned 
with their best jewelry. The men came in formal attire. At 
one of her parties a Parisian journalist accused Brian of be- 
ing a former Nazi army officer who had fled to the United 


States to create anew identity. Brian ignored the taunt. 


Henry Fonda became nervous about Brian’s repeated pres- 
ence at their dinner parties and Afdera told him the truth. 

A major social event in the fall of 1961 was the exhibition 
of jewelry by the artist Jean Schlumberger. His jewelry was 
primarily designed for Tiffany. He was then, and remains 
today, a star in the world of fine jewelry design. 

The exhibition was held in the galleries of Wildenstein, 
the well known art dealer, on east 64% street just off of 
Fifth Avenue. The public was invited to see the exhibit be- 
ginning November 1“. The opening night party was held on 
October 31". 

Afdera took Brian as her date for the opening night party. 
Jackie Kennedy flew up from Washington, D.C. to attend 
the party. Press coverage of this event was extensive. Brian 
was enjoying a lifestyle which was clearly far removed from 
Stowmarket, England. 


There was, however, one part of this lifestyle which was 


always part of Brian’s world. He loved to study faces, and 


he remembered faces; he used them in his art, and he used 
this innate skill to create meaningful portraits. Even while 
making his living depicting fashion, he continued to take 
on portrait commissions. The commissions for these por- 
traits during the three decades in New York City seemed to 
come from ordinary people by referral. They were a steady 
source of income. 

Among the frequent visitors to the Fonda home was 
Senator and Mrs. John F. Kennedy. They would stay at the 
Carlyle Hotel when they came to New York, located on 
Madison at East 74%, around the corner from the Fonda 
home. When Kennedy decided to run for President in 
1960 the Fonda “team” were important supporters. They 
were invited to attend his inauguration in January 1961. 
Afdera would not venture out in the cold weather to be 
at the actual ceremony but loved attending all the parties. 
Brian was undoubtedly caught up in 1960 in the political 
campaign. 

The Fonda marriage began to come apart in 1961. Afdera 
went to Europe in late spring and summer. She returned to 
spend Christmas with Henry along with “two good friends 
of ours—the journalist Furio Colombo and the painter 
Brian Stonehouse.” Afdera and Fonda divorced at the end 


of 1962. In the summer of 1963 she was hired by Diana 


= 
Portrait of model. Brian loved to draw references to jewelry which he often 


included in his fashion illustrations. 


Vreeland, the new editor of Vogue to cover the social scene 
in Europe. 

Brian’s close association with Vogue was also in its wan- 
ing days in 1961. However, there was one final burst of 
glory for Brian in a series of articles done for the column 
Shophound from the fall of 1961 until the fall of 1962. He 
worked closely with the editor of Vogue Jessica Daves on a 
series of fashion tips. In order to keep the series current 
Brian was sent to Palm Beach early in 1962, resulting in a 
lengthy well illustrated piece published in February 1, 1962; 
and then an equally well illustrated piece published in April 
15, 1962 covering Brian’s trip to Bermuda. 

Brian’s illustrations for this series in Vogue showed 
wealthy, stylish vacationers. Palm Beach was summed up 
by his drawing of a stunning woman, outfitted entirely in 
black, wearing huge sunglasses. She was surrounded by 
luggage. There was a plane in the background. For his Ber- 
muda piece the best drawing showed a handsome couple 
dining at a nightclub. The woman wore long diamond ear- 
rings. Brian knew this world. He was part of it for a few 


years with his friend Afdera Fonda. 
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Stylish lady in Spring dress seated in a restaurant. Typical of the Palm 
Beach drawings done for Vogue in 1962. 
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Portrait of male model in Bermuda shorts and Polo shirt. Possibly drawn 
on his 1962 trip to Bermuda for Vogue. 
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Brian ended his association with Vogue with their au- 
tumn issue published on October 1, 1962. His piece was 
entitled Autumn Red, Autumn Pink. The piece included 
three color drawings by Brian. In October 1962 his men- 
tor Jessica Daves retired as editor of Vogue. Her successor 
Diana Vreeland preferred to use photography. 

By the middle of the 1960s the glossy fashion magazines 
began to use more photography, and less illustration art. 
However, the department store, and ladies specialty shops 
continued to rely on fashion illustrators for their ads, and 
for promotional brochures. In addition, the trade news- 
paper, Women’s Wear Daily, used a lot of illustration art. 
WWD did not use Brian Stonehouse. John Fairchild was 
the patron for a new group of fashion illustrators. He was 
the owner of WWD and the spin-off weekly titled sim- 
ply W. His favorite artist was Kenneth Paul Block. His 
publications used many artists. Steven Stipleman and 
Antonio were two favorites. Brian kept copies of WWD 
for reference purpose. In 1970/71 he began to hire mod- 
els and compose promo art similar in style to what he saw 
in WWD. 

In October 1964 his sister Margo visited him in New 
York. Photographs indicate that she enjoyed her visit, and 
that Brian had planned social events to keep her busy. How- 
ever, she could see that his professional life was changing, 
and she became a loud voice over the next ten years urging 
him to move back to England. 

A mysterious person in Brian’s New York social life was 
the model Pauline Thomas. She appears in correspondence 
of the 1950s and 1960s. Brian tried to get her work in Paris 
by writing to the editor of French Vogue, Michel de Brunhoff 
in the summer of 1957. This contact did not help, and work 
in Paris might never have come her way. In November 1967 
Harry Haller wrote Brian from an institution to which he 
was admitted as a mental patient. He asked about Pauline. 
Was she a romantic friend? or simply a model friend? 

Dachau was never far from Brian’s thoughts. Most sur- 
vivors wanted to forget their experience but Brian always 
hoped to make his experience into a book, or a movie. In 
the spring of 1965 he prepared sketches for a Canadian 
movie producer who planned to do a documentary about 


the camps. This project never materialized. In October 
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Photo of model who posed for Brian’s sketch seen on wall. (possibly 
Pauline Thomas), 1953. 


1965 Brian was informed that he would receive 1000 
pounds as compensation for persecution, by the Nazis. In 
April 1966 there was a survivor reunion to celebrate the 
20" anniversary of their release. Brian did not attend. 

In 1965 Brian planned a trip to Europe. A telegram re- 
ceived on 18th June from his friend Norbert Leroy indicat- 
ed that Afdera Fonda was expecting Brian in London on 
June 22"*. Norbert was returning to his apartment in Paris 
on June 28", and presumably Brian was expected to then 
come from London to Paris. 

Brian’s friend and client Norbert Leroy was an invest- 
ment banker with an apartment in New York, and another 
in Paris. His walls were covered with paintings by Brian. He 
was a friend of Afdera and kept Brian in contact with her. 

Brian’s archive has a series of photos taken in 1965 of 
Norbert’s apartment in Paris. There is another group of 
photos taken on site of the former Mauthausen concentra- 


tion camp. There are no photos of Dachau. 


The trip to Europe in 1965 apparently cost Brian more than 


expected. In August 1966 he borrowed $500.00 from Nor- 
bert Leroy. Brian was spending more time painting creative 
pieces, and Norbert was a steady customer. He jokingly 
wrote Brian that he might need a bigger apartment. 

Brian’s archive from 1965 until he moved back to Eng- 
land in January 1979 is remarkably sparse. These must have 
been lean years, and he saved very little to remember them 
by. On January 20th 1974 Norbert wrote to Brian to say 
“how pleased I was to learn that business has picked up for 
you. This is the best news for 1974 ...” Brian had sent Nor- 
bert another $50.00 check as loan repayment. 

Norbert continued to worry that the increase in com- 
mercial work in the early 1970s would prompt Brian to ne- 
glect his “creative work”. Brian hoped to develop a signifi- 
cant body of these paintings and interest one of the major 
galleries in a one man exhibition. Nothing ever came of 
this initiative. 

Brian became interested in Theosophy by attending 
meetings at Theosophy Hall Library, 347 East 72° Street 


LEFT: Vivienne Warry Gemmill at Brian Stonehouse’s Studio in London, 
June 1987. 


BELOW: Brian at age 58 with his friend Louis Shed. Park Avenue at 65°" 
Street, October 26,1979. 


in New York City between 2™4 Avenue and 1* Avenue, one 
block from his apartment. 

He felt that their approach to religion was very similar 
to the spiritual mindset which he had used to survive the 
Nazi concentration camps. He became a devoted convert 
to Theosophy. 

It is significant that when Margie in my office contacted 
Theosophy Hall in June they still remembered him. Brian 
had a magical effect on people! 

On April 18, 1972 Brian was welcomed into the United 
Lodge of Theosophists. He was told that this was a vol- 
untary association. There were no fees, no dues, and no 
rules. 

Brian’s family began to plead with him to return to Stow- 
market. He could reside in the family home, and be looked 
after by Margot. Over the next few years this option 
became appealing and in 1978 arrangements were made 
by Margot to move the contents of his apartment back 
to England. 
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Sketch of a Summer luncheon at Clarence House, August, 1985. 


Brian held a farewell party in January 1979 at 245 East 
72™ Street and without further ceremony moved. In Febru- 
ary 1979 he announced to friends that his new office was in 
the family home in Stowmarket. 

Living in a country town soon lost its appeal. Brian 
missed the pace of city life. He contacted the Theosophists 
and after a few months was able to arrange accommoda- 
tions in the London Lodge at 62 Queens Gardens. He 
moved there in June 1981. 

In 1981 the members of the Special Forces Club com- 
missioned Brian to paint a portrait of Queen Elizabeth 
the Queen Mother. This club had been founded in 1945 by 
members of SOE. Brian was thus a founding member. The 
founders wanted to make certain that there would always 
be a place in London for civilians and military resistance 
fighters. The club’s royal patron was Princess Margaret. 

In the autumn of 1981 Brian set up his easel in the Gar- 
den Room at Clarence House where the Queen Mother 


resided. He intended to photograph her first which he felt 
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might make it possible for him to complete the commis- 
sion with minimal sittings. However, his camera refused 
to cooperate. They both laughed and decided it would be 
best to work from life. 

Over a three month period the Queen Mother sat for sev- 
en morning sittings. At each sitting they chatted in French. 
She wanted to know all about Brian’s unique wartime ex- 
periences. By the end of the three months Brian and the 
Queen Mother had established a special relationship. 

To get older people to sit for a portrait is difficult. To get 
members of the Royal Family to fit such sittings into their 
schedule is doubly difficult. She wore a white gown, a dia- 
mond tiara, and a blue sash covered with her decorations. 
Brian noticed that when she spoke, or listened intently, she 
tilted her head to one side. He changed his initial pose to 
incorporate this charming aspect of his sitter. 

The portrait was completed in the fall of 1982. Brian 
had refused to let the Queen Mother see the painting as 


his work was progressing so in the spring of 1983 he sent 


her a photo of the completed portrait, then hanging in the 
Special Forces Club. She thanked him on June 21, 1983. The 
portrait was first seen by the public in November 1984 
when it was displayed as part of an exhibition of Brian’s 
work at a London art gallery. She went to the gallery to see 
her portrait and to see Brian’s work. 

On Saturday, November 11", 1984 ITV ran a special thir- 
ty minute documentary about Brian. The Queen Mother 
was given a private preview and told Brian she was “very 
moved.” Brian became a regular visitor to Clarence House. 
In April 1985 he was included in a luncheon to honor Baron 
Philippe de Rothschild. The table was set for 12 people. 
Brian was seated next to the Baron. In August 1985 Brian 
was the guest of honor at an outdoor luncheon at Clarence 
House. He sat next to the Queen Mother and across from 
Princess Margaret. 

The August 1985 issue of Majesty Magazine devoted the 
entire issue to celebrate the 85" birthday of the Queen 
Mother. Her portrait by Brian was a double page color 
spread in the center of the magazine. He had captured her 
approachable personality that endured her to all of Great 
Britain. 

In January 1989 the Honorary Colonel, Alan Graham, 
of Lord Strathcona’s Horse (Royal Canadians) proposed 
to commission Brian to paint another portrait of the 
Queen Mother for the Regiment headquarters in Canada. 
However, the Regiment decided that a portrait of Prince 
Charles, the honorary Colonel-in-Chief, would be more 
appropriate. 

On 24 April a formal request was placed before the 
Prince, and on 24 May the request was approved. However, 
there was no room on the Prince’s schedule until 1990, or 
even 1991. Brian had indicated that he would require four, 
or more, sittings. 

In order to move the project along the Regiment Head- 
quarters in Calgary commissioned a series of color photos 
of a model similar in build to Prince Charles who would 
pose in full dress uniform of the Regiment. These photos 
were given to Brian on April 20, 1990. Brian was given 
photos of the model in several poses, and in addition was 
given photos of the regimental crest, buttons, helmet so 


that his details would be accurate. 


On June 4" Brian was advise that the earliest a series of 
sittings could be arranged was late fall 1990.A year went 
by and on November 7" 1991 Brian was notified that the 
requirement for four sittings, each to take one hour and 
one half, was daunting. It now appeared that the earliest 
possible time would be autumn 1992. On January 13" 1992 
Brian was notified that there was no available time for a 
sitting in 1992. The project was dropped. 

Captain Brian Julian Warry Stonehouse, MBE, distin- 
guished artist, war hero, portrait painter, fashion illustra- 


tor died in 1998 from a heart attack. 


Pa 


Brain always had a smile and a twinkle in his eyes. He appreciated and 
enjoyed life. He was kind, generous and despite what he went through he 


was never bitter. London 1985. 
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Four lingerie drawings by Brian Stonehouse published in Vogue, October 1, 1952. Article was entitled 
“Rediscovery in lingerie—the range of creamy shades”. 
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Vogue, April 15, 1954, page 152 
A sheath dress with a smock of an overblouse 
Everglaze poplin by Paul Sachs. 
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Vogue, April 15, 1954, page 124 
Shirt-dress line plus mandarin 
collar and bell sleeves by 

Peg Palmer. 
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